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Ebitomal 

Being  Peace:  Transformation  at 
THE  Roots 

have  to  see  the  real  truth,  the  real  situation. 
Our  daily  lives,  the  ivay  vue  drink,  vuhat  ive  eat,  has 
to  do  with  the  world^s  political  situation,  Medita^ 
tion  is  to  see  deeply  into  things,  to  see  how  we  can 
change,  how  we  can  transform  our  situation.  To 
transform  our  situation  is  also  to  transform  our 
minds,,,.  Awakening  is  important.  The  nature  of 
the  bombs,  the  nature  of  injustice,  the  nature  of  the 
weapons  and  the  nature  of  our  own  being  are  the 
same.  This  is  the  real  meaning  of  engaged 
Buddhism,** 

— Thich  Nhat  Hanh,  from  Being  Peace,  p.  74 

Friends  are  finding,  increasingly,  common  ground 
on  which  to  companion  and  be  companioned  by  those 
from  other  religious  traditions  as  we  labor  for  peace, 
justice  and  the  preservation  of  all  life  on  this  planet. 
Global  thinking  and  cooperation  toward  these  ends  is 
part  of  our  awareness.  But  are  we  peaceful  as 
peacemakers?  Are  we  able  to  transform  our  anger  at 
injustice  and  suffering?  Are  we  able  to  be  joyful? 

The  name  of  Thich  Nhat  Hanh  is  familiar  to 
Friends  as  the  Buddhist  monk  who  left  monastic 
isolation  during  the  Vietnam  War  to  aid  the  suffering 
Vietnamese  people  through  the  creation  of  social 
service  units  which  worked  in  the  villages.  Such  units 
were  apolitical  and  therefore  untrusted  by  both  North 
and  South  Vietnamese  governments.  Many  of  the 
young  Buddhist  workers  were  killed.  Some  of  them 
immolated  themselves  in  an  attempt  to  gain  the 
attention  of  the  world  to  the  atrocities  of  the  war  in 
their  country.  In  1966  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  Thich  Nhat  Hanh  left 
Vietnam  to  travel  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe 
to  meet  with  peace  groups  and  government  officials 
and  religious  leaders,  appealing  for  an  end  to  the  war. 
He  was  later  the  chairman  of  the  Vietnamese 
Buddhist  Peace  Delegation  based  in  Paris  and  was 
nominated  by  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  for  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize.  Dr.  King  and  Thomas  Merton 

(Continued  on  page  1 86) 
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Call  to  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  1989 


Friends  are  invited  to  attend  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  to  be  held  August  6' 12,  1989.  This  year  we 
will  again  be  at  La  Verne  University  in  La  Verne,  CA.  We  look  forward  to  a time  of  worship, 
fellowship  and  joy  in  reuniting  with  Friends  and  meeting  new  Friends. 

There  will  be  special  music,  some  singing  and  dancing.  There  will  be  discussions  of  minutes  arising 
from  issues  of  concern  to  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Friends.  This  is  our  time  to  be  together  once  again 
and  to  know  who  we  are  as  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends 

Hermione  Baker,  Clerk. 


PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING 

August  6 - 12,  19v39  - lA  VEliNB  JNIVERniTY , LA  VERNE.  CALIFOR.NIA 
TENTATIVE  SCHEDULE 


Sunday  j Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

(7:15-8:00)- 

BREAKFAST  7:00  - 8:00  A.M.  

Representative 
Conmfttee  11 
8:30-11:30 

Worship- Fellowship  Groups  A Meeting  for  Worship  8:15-9:30 

U/F  8:15-9:15 

Session  4 
Plenary 

Session  7 

Plenary 

9iA5-Il-:30 

Session  9 
PI enary 
V«'»5-11.45 

Session  12 

ATK.<.5 

Session  15-Plena 
9:30-10:45 

Session  16 
Worship  11-12 

(No  Lunch) 

Committee 
f4eetings  at 
Call  of 
Clerks 

(12:00-1:15)  - 



Nagasaki  Day 
Picnic 

LUNCH  11:45 

- 1:15  - - 

- - - - - 

- (12:00-1:15; 

Session  1 

Roll  Call,  etc. 

1:30-2:50 

Interest  Groups 
1:30-3:30 

Interest  Groups 
1:30-3:00 

Representative 
ComDlttee  111 
1:30-3:30 

Session  13 

Plenary 

1:30-3:30 

Evaluations 
2:00-3:30 
(PYM  Officers  & 
Cotrm.  Clerks) 

Refreshments 

3:00-3:45 

Representative 
Conwlttee  1 
3:30-5:30 

Session  8 
Worship  for 
Mcwrials 
3:30-5:00 

Session  2 

Worship 

4:00-5:00 

Session  6 
Worshf  p 
4:00-5:00 

Session  10 

Worship 

4:00-5:00 

Session  14 
Worshi p 
4:00-5:00 

(5:30-6:30)  - 

Family  Night 
6:30-8:30 

All  Covmlttees 
Meet 

7:00-9:30 

Session  3 
Plenary 
7:00-9:00 
Ministry  & 
Oversight 

Session  6 
Plenary 

7i00-di30 

Standing 

Committees 

7:00-8:30 

Session  11 

Plenary 

7:00-8:30 

Intereot  Crguj 
•lusical  Uinis- 
9:00-  try. 

interest  Groups 
9:00- 

Jin  uance 
9:00- 

Sharing  Groups 
9:30- 

Sharing  Groups 
9:30- 
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Thigh  Nhat  Hanh: 
THE  'Nam  Retreat 


Japanese  Paper 
Cranes  by 
Mary  Lou  Qoertzen 


by  Qene  Knuds en^Hoffman,  Santa  Barbara  Meeting 

“I  feel  full,  abundant  with  a dose  of  love  that  remains  after  the  Thich  Nhat 
Hanh  Healing  and  Reconciliation  Retreat.”  Art  James,  Combat  Vet  in  Vietnam. 

Art  was  one  of  forty-two  people  who  met  in  April  1989  at  La  Casa  de  Maria,  a 
retreat  center  in  Santa  Barbara,  for  the  “Nam  Retreat”  led  by  Thich  Nhat  Hanh, 
the  Vietnamese  Buddhist  monk,  poet  and  peace-  maker.  Twenty-two  participants 
were  vets  and  nurses  who  served  in  Vietnam;  twenty  were  non- vets,  either  care- 
givers or  people  with  a deep  concern  for  the  Vietnam  War  and  its  aftermath. 

It  really  began  in  the  summer  of  1987  when  I visited  Plum  Village,  Thich  Nhat 
Hanh’s  retreat  center  in  France.  I spoke  to  him  of  my  concerns  about  the  Vietnam 
war,  the  Vietnam  veterans,  and  about  Americans  who  were  in  denial  about  what 
had  happened.  I felt  we  Americans  needed  help.  My  sense  was  that  until  we  could 
acknowledge  what  had  happened  in  Vietnam,  we  would  repeat  the  escalating 
violence  until  the  whole  earth  and  all  its  peoples  were  destroyed.  I asked  him  if  he 
could  help  us.  He  listened  and  agreed  to  come  to  Santa  Barbara  to  lead  a retreat 
with  Vietnam  vets  in  1989. 

Two  years  later,  with  the  enthusiastic  support  of  Denver  Mills,  Director  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  Vet  Center,  and  Don  George  and  Stephanie  Glatt,  Director  and 
Assistant  Director  of  La  Casa  de  Maria,  it  happened. 

The  retreat  was  Buddhist  in  form  and  content.  It  lasted  five  days.  We  medi- 
tated in  La  Casa’s  spacious  hall  morning  and  evening.  Our  acts  and  thoughts  were 
guided  by  the  “bell  of  mindfulness”  which  rang  at  unexpected  moments  — bringing 
us  back  to  our  true  selves.  We  walked  in  silence  with  Thich  Nhat  Hanh  each 
morning,  through  fields  and  orange  groves.  We  sat  under  a tree  to  listen  to  his 
messages  of  love  and  healing.  We  had  daily  “Dharma  talks”  when  Thich  Nhat 
Hanh  helped  us  expand  our  thoughts  and  understanding  by  describing  the 
compassionate  universe  of  Buddhism  and  the  practices  helpful  toward  living  in  it. 
We  also  shared  poems,  stories,  music,  and  told  one  another  who  we  were.  We  ate 
silent  (and  sometimes  not  so  silent)  meals  together.  We  laughed.  We  sang.  We 
hugged.  And  we  learned  about  loving.  Perhaps  some  fragments  from  the  Dharma 
talks  will  enable  you  to  experience  and  understand  some  of  the  impact  of  this 
retreat.... 

“We  must  take  good  care  of  our  pain,”  said  Thich  Nhat  Hanh.  “Sometimes  we 
do  not  love  it.  We  must  let  our  pain  nourish  us...” 

“If  there  were  no  impermanence,  how  could  we  grow  up?  We  believe  the  planet 
and  people  are  permanent,  so  we  do  not  take  care;  we  do  not  practice 
impermanence  [an  awareness  of  our  own  mortality  and  of  the  degradation  of  the 
planet  by  humans]. 

“Anger  is  a zone  of  energy.  It  makes  us  suffer;  we  burn.  We  want  to  let  it  out. 
We  can  cause  lots  of  destruction  by  expressing  anger,  and  that  doesn’t  solve  the 
problem.  We  must  solve  the  problem  of  roots.  Transformation  is  the  way.  We  do 
not  have  only  our  memory  of  the  war;  we  have  bad  relations  with  our  family,  with 
our  nation,  with  our  world.  Often  as  we  express  anger,  we  become  more  angry. 
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Breathe  on  your  anger.  Don’t  always  express  it.  Keep 
the  garbage.  It  can  be  transformed  into  a flower. 

“When  you  go  to  war,  you  go  for  the  whole  nation. 
You  are  not  totally  responsible.  Your  hand  is  not 
yours  alone.  It  is  the  hand  of  the  whole  nation.  They 
cannot  shout  at  you,  *You  have  done  it.’  That  is  not 
true;  it  comes  from  the  collective.  If  you  go  to  war  to 
save  your  people  or  ‘the  good,’  it  is  not  your  thinking 
alone.  It  is  the  thinking  of  the  nation.  You  are  a 
light  on  the  war-candle  of  the  whole  nation.  The 
healing  of  yourself  is  the  healing  of  the  whole  nation. 
If  you  understand  this;  if  you  accept  this,  you  will 
transform  hatred  into  compassion. 

“My  suffering  hurts  others.  How  do  we  heal?  We 
must  face  the  painful  things  in  our  life  with  courage 
and  not  seek  to  blot  them  out  with  alcohol  or  sex  or 
violence  or  other  distractions.  You  must  find  a 
‘practice’  to  help  yourself  through  the  pain.  Get  in 
touch  with  nature.  Hug  a tree  for  a month.  You  will 
get  better. 

“For  years  we  have  gone  on  a journey  to  find  what 
is  wrong.  Now  look  for  what  is  right.  Find  what  is 
right  — what  is  more  pleasant,  more  kind.  Seek  the 
loving  support  of  groups,  therapists,  friends.  When 
you  are  sad,  your  immune  system  doesn’t  work. 
Practice  joy.  Create  joy.  You  do  not  have  to  touch 
one  another’s  wounds.  Help  your  body  and  the  body 
of  your  group  by  smiling,  by  creating  joy.  Offer  one 
another  support,  love  and  understanding. 

“If  you  seek  a community,  remember  the  best  is 
where  people  are  recovering  and  are  strong  and 
healthy  enough  to  welcome  other  people.  Put  sick 
people  in  a joyful  community.  Offer  an  environment 
that  is  healthy  and  joyful. 

“When  you  came  home  you  found  people  cool, 
neglectful.  Remember,  they  knew  nothing  about  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  You  can  understand  and  have 
compassion  for  them. 

“Your  experience  can  enable  you  to  become  very 
important  in  awakening  people.  You  can  be  a new 
light  on  top  of  a new  candle.” 

These  were  some  words  which  guided  us  into 
healing  and  reconciliation.  And  there  was  more.  We 
met  two  days  in  small  groups  of  eight  or  ten  to  tell  our 
stories.  In  all  groups  we  non-vets  asked  the  vets  to  go 
first;  we  felt  they  had  suffered  the  most.  One  of  the 
vets  disagreed  and  he  said  so.  This  caused  a great 


controversy.  The  argument  rose  to  a high  pitch.  At 
the  end  of  the  day,  after  the  non-vets  told  their  stories 
and  we  learned,  among  other  griefs,  that  one  was  an 
incest  victim  and  one  was  an  incest  perpetrator,  there 
was  an  undeclared  consensus  that  no  one  was  willing 
to  trade  his  or  her  suffering  for  another’s. 

In  each  group  were  Vietnamese  people.  There 
were  exiled  monks  and  nuns,  some  boat  people,  and  a 
Naval  officer  who  fought  for  South  Vietnam  and  had 
killed  his  own  people.  Americans  asked  forgiveness  of 
the  Vietnamese, and  the  Vietnamese,  through  Sister 
Phuong,  declared  “There  is  nothing  to  forgive.” 

There  was  Winnie,  the  American  nurse  who  had 
thought  of  the  Vietnamese  as  “Cooks.”  She  took  care 
of  American  soldiers  dying  from  indescribable 
wounds.  She  hated  the  Vietnamese,  hated  America, 
and  yet  loved  both  while  she  cared  for  a napalmed 
Vietnamese  baby.  There  was  John  who  threw  his 
helmet  on  a grenade  and  then  stepped  on  it  to  save 
his  buddies.  The  grenade  ripped  his  body  and  he 
almost  died.  He  won  the  medal  of  honor  for  this  act. 
He  showed  it  to  us  and  asked  how  he  could  make  it 
into  a peace  medal.  Today  John  is  planning  to 
develop  a retreat  house  where  vets  and  others  who 
suffer  can  come  for  healing.  There  was  Jim  who  never 
fired  a rifle  and  was  ambushed  with  his  whole 
company.  He  lay,  immobile,  during  the  attack,  his 
poncho  over  his  head,  holding  a grenade  close  to  his 
chest.  He  determined  to  use  it  if  the  Vietnamese  used 
bayonets  on  him.  The  ruse  worked;  The  Vietnamese 
left  him;  and  when  they  were  gone,  he  learned  he  was 
the  only  one  who  had  survived.  Today  he  is  director 
of  a Vet  Center  in  Indiana.  There  was  Jeffrey  who  was 
ordered  to  strafe  a village  from  his  helicoper.  Mo- 
ments later  a radio  call  informed  him  the  pilot  saw 
only  “dogs,  chickens,  women  and  children.”  He  felt 
reprieved  when  the  answering  radio  call  ordered  all 
helicopters  to  cease  fire.  In  a burst  of  fury  he  recalled 
that  later  the  commander  informed  the  helicopter 
that  an  air-strike  would  be  called,  bringing  even  more 
destructive  weapons  down  on  those  same  women  and 
children.  This  week  Jeffrey  leaves  for  the  Insight 
Meditation  Center  in  Massachusetts  to  spend  two 
months  in  retreat  with  U’pandita,  the  Burmese 
master. 

We  all  referred  back  twenty  years,  to  the  60s. 

That’s  when  these  vets  were  fresh-faced  18  and  19 

(Continued  on  page  178) 
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(Thick  Nhat  Hanh:  continued  from  page  177) 
year  olds  ready  to  save  a beleaguered  “little”  people 
from  Communism.  That’s  when  they  performed 
“unspeakable  acts.”  Today  most  have  been  in  therapy 
or  12  Step  recovery  programs  and  were  ready  to  “clean 
up,”  to  repent,  and  be  among  the  first  vets  in  history 
willing  to  tell  non-vets  how  war  really  is.  They  were 
full  of  anger,  grief,  and  remorse. 

So  was  I.  As  I looked  at  my  life  twenty  years  ago,  I 
saw  my  shattered  family,  my  scattered  children,  myself 
in  a psychiatric  hospital  because  I “couldn’t  cope.”  I 
saw  how  we  acted  out  against  one  another,  that  our 
values  had  vanished,  that  truth  was  a slippery  approxi- 
mation; love  had  gone;  family  had  disappeared.  We 
were  all  suffering;  we  couldn’t  find  one  another;  we 
had  lost  everything. 

Then  I looked  farther;  I looked  at  the  lives  of 
friends,  the  lives  of  strangers,  the  lives  of  Americans 
in  the  60s.  Day  after  day  there  were  new  drug  deaths, 
new  divorces,  new  abused  children,  new  children 
disappeared,  and  new  and  more  deadly  weapons... 

Suddenly  I saw  it  wasn’t  all  my  fault.  I felt  slip 
from  me  the  guilt  which  had  stung  and  burned  me  all 
those  years.  I saw  that  the  war  wasn’t  only  in 
Vietnam.  It  was  here,  in  us.  It  had  pervaded  our 
lives,  our  homes,  our  schools,  our  churches.  I saw, 
too,  that  it’s  worse  now  and  we’re  no  longer  conscious 
that  untimely  death,  brutality,  and  global  disintegra- 
tion stalk  us  all. 

And  there  we  were  together  in  a room,  weeping  for 
our  lost  innocence  and  regaining  it  — yes,  regaining 
it  through  the  telling  of  our  stories,  and  grieving  over 
them.  We  were  really  in  recovery,  for  we  began  to 
forgive  ourselves.  And  Thich  Nhat  Hanh  reminded 
us  of  the  task  ahead.  All  he  said  was:  “Do  not  do  it 
again  and  you  will  be  healed.”  As  I looked  at  us,  I 
wondered:  can  we  awaken  Americans  without 
another  war  catastrophe?  And  thought,  perhaps  these 
veterans  are  sounding  the  awakening  bell.  Then  I 
realized  that  we,  all  of  us,  might  be  messages  and 
messengers  of  a new  way,  the  way  of  transformation. 

That  evening,  another  vet,  Gary,  told  me  his  story 
and  what  he  had  learned.  “Even  if  our  planet  dies,” 
he  said,  “it  will  be  reborn  in  a creative  explosion.  The 
generals  in  the  war-room  are  as  worthy  of  our  love  as 
anyone.  I love  them  because  I see  truth  in  them  — 
the  truth  of  their  spirit.  What  is  love?  Feeling  my 


pain  is  love.  Listening  to  our  stories  is  love.  When 
you’ve  got  no  place  to  go  but  to  God,  you’re  safe.” 

It  was  then  I realized  I was  in  the  underground 
peace  movement,  the  movement  of  transformation. 
We  were  quietly  transforming  our  lives  and  could 
practice  war  no  more. 


Anthony  Manousos,  Tatyana  KudryartsevOf  editors  of  the  first 
Soviet'U.S,  book  of  fiction,  SharonTennison,  President  ofUS- 
USSR  Initiatives  and  Kay  Anderson,  US-USSR  Initiatives  in 
San  Francisco,  April  1989.  Photo  by  Thomas  Rickert,  San 
Francisco  Meeting 

East  Meets  West;  The  Human 
Experience 

by  Anthony  Manousos,  Santa  lAonica  Meeting 

“Friends  would  make  good  Communists,"  joked 
George  Andjaparidze,  a Soviet  publisher  who  spoke  at 
Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting  on  February 
18,  1989.  “You  love  to  go  to  meetings,  and  you  love 
to  discuss.” 

From  the  appreciative  laughter  and  eager  questions 
of  Friends,  it  was  clear  that  George  has  certainly 
gotten  to  know  us  quite  well  during  the  past  two  years 
that  he  has  worked  with  us  on  a collection  of  fiction  - 
and  poetry  by  Soviet  and  American  writers  called  The 
Human  Experience.  This  pioneering  project  — the  first 
literary  collaboration  between  Soviets  and  Americans 
— was  published  this  spring  by  Knopf  in  the  United 
States  and  by  Khudozhestvennaya  Literatura  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

George  related  his  dream  of  doing  joint  literary 
projects  with  Americans,  and  how  delighted  he  was 
when  a couple  of  Philadelphia  Quakers — Janet  Riley 
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and  myself  — suddenly  appeared  in  his  office  one 
cold  day  in  January  two  years  ago.  “I  consider  myself  a 
Quaker,”  he  told  us  then,  in  his  usual  facetious 
manner.  Like  most  Soviets  we  met,  he  had  heard 
something  about  Quakers  and  had  a good  opinion  of 
us.  He  told  one  radio  interviewer,  “1  know  that  if 
Quakers  gave  me  material  to  publish,  I could  publish 
it  sight  unseen,  since  it  would  contain  nothing  that 
glorifies  war,  and  no  extravagant  sex.  “ Perhaps  that 
was  the  reason  he  was  wil  ling  to  sign  an  agreement 
with  us,  even  though  we  obviously  were  anything  but 
experts  in  Soviet  literature. 

During  the  first  year  of  exchanging  manuscripts, 
hammering  out  publication  details,  and  organizing  the 
logistics  of  travel  and  meetings,  we  learned  much 
about  the  Soviets  and  ourselves.  We  sometimes  lost 
patience  and  even  our  tempers,  but  we  kept  a sense  of 
humor  and  learned  to  make  allowances  for  each 
other’s  apparent  oddities.  In  the  process  of  creating  a 
book,  we  also  created  bonds  of  friendship. 

For  American  readers  unfamiliar  with  current 
Soviet  fiction  — and  that  includes  the  vast  majority 
— The  Human  Experience  will  be  an  eye-opener. 

"If  these  selections  are  fairly  representative  of 
recent  writing  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  — and  I think  they  are,”  writes  William  Styron 
in  his  introduction,  “at  least  one  fact  is  made 
consistently  clear:  people  do  not  concern  themselves 
much  about  war  ....  The  rituals  of  Soviet  and 
American  people  seem  chiefly  to  involve  the 
frustrating  business  of  muddling  through,  of  making 
accommodations,  of  seeking  small  pleasures  amid  the 
heaviness  of  the  daily  grind,  of  somehow  getting  a 
little  bit  ahead;  of  suffering  humiliations,  experiencing 
miniscule  glints  of  delight,  of  being  terrified  (or 
bemused  or  enraged)  by  the  enigma  of  existence,  of 
engaging  in  that  old,  old  quest  for  somebody  to  love 
....  A man  in  New  England,  sifting  through  the 
detritus  of  an  attic,  discovers  in  the  old  games  he 
discards  a poignant  metaphor  for  his  broken  marriage. 
In  different  ways,  Valentin  Rasputin’s  “French 
Lesson”  and  Joyce  Carol  Oates’  “Capital  Punishment” 
reveal  a piercing  alienation.  In  America  and  the 
Soviet  Union  there  are  jagged,  dramatic  ccnfronta- 
tions.  A haunting  counterpoint  unites  such  stories  as 
Anatoly  Kim’s  “Road  Stop  in  August”  — a scenically 
evocative  troubling  tale  about  a morallv  bedeviled 


soldier-prisoner  and  his  superior  officer  — and  John 
Sayles’  “The  Halfway  Diner,”  which  deals  in  another 
way  with  prisoners  and  their  impact  on  both  coun- 
tries... . The  book  does  not  pretend  to  give,  even 
remotely,  a ‘cross-section’  of  the  present-day  cultures 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union;  but 
within  its  relatively  modest  scope  it  presents  a fair  and 
colorful  sampling  of  the  way  life  here  and  there  is 
lived,  or  endured  or  nervously  confronted,  or 
enjoyed.”  Styron  concludes:  “It  is  exciting  that  the 
writers  of  a new  generation  are  brought  together  in 
this  volume,  for  the  first  time  coexisting 
harmoniously,  as  it  were,  under  the  same  roof.  These 
are  the  heirs  of  Mark  Twain  and  Akhmatova.  After  a 
long  and  frigid  apartness,  there  could  be  nothing  more 
propitious  than  this  gathering  of  literary  talent. 
Totally  aside  from  the  insight  and  plessure  they  might 
provide,  their  communion  here  may  be  symbolic  of  an 
even  greater  and  more  lasting  solidarity,  as  America 
and  the  Soviet  Union  choose  friendship  over  the  folly 
of  perpetual  strife.” 

This  certainly  has  been  our  hope.  On  May  2-4, 
the  Soviet  and  American  writers  from  the  book 
gathered  at  the  Florida  Avenue  Friends  Meeting 
house  for  what  was  billed  as  a “literary  summit 
meeting.”  There  were  both  formal  and  informal 
discussions,  as  well  as  presentations  at  places  like  the 
Library  of  Congress.  No  doubt  many  new  and  fruitful 
ideas  will  emerge  from  this  gathering. 

Plans  are  now  advancing  toward  a collection  of 
stories  and  poems  by  ethnic  writers  in  both  countries. 
This  is  an  area  of  Soviet- American  commonality  that 
up  to  now  has  mainly  been  exploited  for  propanganda 
purposes  (“we  treat  our  ethnic  minorities  better  than 
you  treat  yours”).  The  proposed  anthology  will  be  the 
first  attempt  to  reflect  the  problems  and  achievements 
of  our  multi-national  nations  in  an  honest  and 
realistic  way.  There  will  be  stories  and  poems  by 
Hispanics,  Native  Americans,  Blacks,  and  Orientals. 
There  will  also  be  material  by  Armenians,  Baltic, 
Ukranians,  Inuit  and  many  more. 

California  Friends  may  play  a central  role  in  this 
proiect.  Ever  since  moving  to  Los  Angeles  last 
summer,  I have  been  impressed  by  the  enthusiastic 
commitment  of  California  Friends  to  improving  East- 
West  relations.  Los  Angeles  Friends  Meeting 

(Continued  on  page  180) 
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(East  Meets  West:  continued  from  page  179) 
contributed  funds  to  help  pay  for  my  Fall  trip  to 
Moscow,  and  other  individuals  and  meetings  have 
also  been  supportive.  Kay  Anderson,  clerk  of  the 
PYM  East' West  Relations  Committee  , Jeanne  Lo- 
hmann,  a San  Francisco  poet  and  Friend  and  Shirley 
Ruth,  editor  of  Friends  Bvdletin,  have  agreed  to  be  on 
the  ethnic  book  subcommittee.  In  late  April  a 
delegation  of  Soviets  visited  Friends  in  the  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  areas  to  promote  our 
current  book  and  discuss  plans  for  future  joint 
projects.  We  hope  that  through  pioneering  efforts 
such  as  these,  a permanent  literary  bridge  between 
Soviets  and  Americans  can  be  established.  Such  an 
ongoing  endeavor  would  be  an  important  first  step  in 
normalizing  literary  relations,  and  a small  but  not 
insignificant  step  toward  peace.  As  Styron  concludes 
in  his  introduction,  “Since  we  have  come  to  this 
admirable  pass,  the  alternative  — the  reversion  to  old 
ways  — does  not  bear  thinking  about.” 

To  purchase  a copy  of  The  Human  Experience,  send  a 
check  for  $23  to  the  Quaker  US/USSR  Committee, 
1515  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102.  Tax- 
deductible  contributions  to  support  the  Committee’s 
ethnic  book  project  can  also  be  sent  to  the  same 
address.] 

A Consultation  on 
Testimonies,  Queries  and 
Advices 

by  Margaret  Yarrow,  Mt.  View  Meeting 

[Excerpted  from  Mt.  View  Meeting  Newsletter, 
February  1989] 

In  my  early  50’s,  while  reading  Friends  for  300 
Years,  I came  upon  the  Testimonies  that  Friends  had 
articulated  many  years  ago.  They  were  four  in 
number:  Community,  Equality,  Simplicity,  and 
Harmony  (later  referred  to  as  the  Peace  Testimony). 
As  I reflected  on  them,  I realized  that  they  were  the 
very  focuses  toward  which  I was  trying  to  direct  my 
life.  In  a special  way  they  became  mine. 

Through  the  thoughtfulness  of  Bruce  Thron- 
Weber,  I was  invited  by  Quaker  Hill  and  the  Earlham 
School  of  Religion  to  attend  a Consultation  on 


Testimonies,  Queries  and  Advices  . It  brought 
together  52  Friends  from  24  Yearly  Meetings  and 
Canada.  Two  Friends  from  England,  currently  on  the 
committee  which  is  revising  the  London  Faith  and 
Practice,  were  also  present. 

This  was  a no-nonsense  conference,  and  that  may 
be  why  it  was  so  productive.  The  whole  spectrum  of 
Quakers  in  the  United  States  was  represented.  We 
were  divided  into  small  groups  and  given  the  task  of 
evaluating  the  Testimonies  as  to  their  usefulness 
today,  and  considering  if  other  testimonies  needed  to 
be  added  as  we  entered  the  21st  century. 

None  of  us  challenged  the  basic  soundness  of  the 
original  Testimonies.  Several  spoke  of  times  in  their 
lives  when  they  had  hard  decisions  to  make,  and  one 
or  another  of  the  Testimonies  influenced  their  final 
choice.  We  acknowledged  that  a plethora  of 
Testimonies  would  not  be  useful,  so  we  weighed 
carefully  what  ones  might  be  added.  My  group 
selected  Integrity,  Stewardship  of  the  Environment, 
Sanctuary  for  the  Oppressed,  Joy  in  the  Power  of 
Love,  and  Hope  as  the  motivation  for  continued 
effort.  We  recognized  that  Testimonies  could  be  used 
personally  and  corporately  as  tools  for  spiritual  growth 
in  the  lives  of  individuals  and  in  the  life  of  the 
Meeting.  We  viewed  them  as  not  just  something  to 
write  down,  but  as  expressions  of  our  faith  in  the 
living  of  our  lives. 

A second  task  asked  of  our  small  groups  was  to 
consider  how  the  Queries  and  Advices  were  being 
used  in  our  Meetings.  “At  this  point  in  time  have 
they  become  institutional  relics,  reminding  us  of  the 
beliefs  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  but  seldom  empower- 
ing individuals  or  meetings  to  reflective  thought  and 
action  in  the  present?” 

Canby  Jones,  a Quaker  historian,  gave  us  a 
definition  which  he  had  formulated  from  a study  of 
the  practice  of  Friends.  A Query  is  a sharply  focused 
question  designed  to  challenge  persons  or  a group  to 
live  up  to  an  adopted  standard  of  faith  and  behavior. 
Instead  of  commandments  or  canon  law  handed  down 
by  the  church.  Friends  devised  searching  questions  for 
the  individual  or  group  to  respond  to  as  the  Spirit  led. 
They  can  provide  the  way  to  bring  us  back  to  loving 
kindness  in  our  actions  and  into  order  in  the  conduct 
of  our  communal  life. 

Canby  Jones  defined  Advices  as  friendly  counsel 
from  the  group  on  what  it  means  to  live  and  abide  by 
commonly  accepted  Testimonies,  and  how  to  respond 
with  hope  and  confidence  to  tough  Queries. 

Rufus  Jones  in  Later  Periods  of  Quakerism  relates 
how  the  Queries  came  into  being.  Whenever  a new 
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moral  issue  arose  in  society  and  made  an  appeal  to  the 
minds  of  Friends,  a few  leaders  would  feel  a concern  to 
take  the  right  action  in  reference  to  it.  Then 
gradually  the  concern  would  spread  until  a sizable 
nucleus  of  the  membership  was  committed  to  it. 

Finally  a Query  dealing  with  the  principle  was 
formulated.  The  result  is  that  the  growth  of  the 
Queries  gives  a clear  revelation  of  the  moral  develop- 
ment of  the  Society. 

There  is  no  space  in  this  report  to  give  examples.  I 
refer  you  to  Faith  and  Practice. 

The  conference  expressed  confidence  in  these 
tools,  and  thought  of  ways  that  they  can  be  activated. 

Unity  with  Nature 
CONEERENCE  RePORT 

by  Susan  C.  Millard,  Hemet  Meeting 

On  the  weekend  of  April  21-23  a 
Unity  With  Nature  Conference  spon- 
sored by  the  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  of 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  was  held  at  the 
Wayne  Conference  Center  at  Idyllwild,  California. 
The  Conference  was  called  out  of  a deep  concern 
many  Friends  and  attenders  of  Quaker  Meetings  are 
feeling  for  our  earth  and  for  its  rapid  loss  of  habitat 
and  resulting  drastic  loss  of  species  in  the  environ- 
ment. There  were  four  excellent  speakers  on  the 
agenda,  each  followed  by  a discussion. 

Rev.  Paul  Burks,  a Methodist  Minister  from  San 
Francisco  and  editor  of  Sequoia  spoke  of  theology  and 
the  environment.  He  said  that  our  churches  have 
been  neglectful  and  have  allowed  destruction  of  the 
environment.  He  quoted  John  Muir,  who  said,  “In 
God’s  wildness  lies  the  hope  of  the  world.”  No 
Californian  has  been  more  published  than  John  Muir. 

Rev.  Burks  also  quoted  Ray  Desmond,  a teacher  in 
Santa  Cruz,  who  said,  “World  War  III  has  already 
begun,  the  war  of  all  humans  against  the  earth.  I 
regret  to  say  that  we  humans  are  winning  — the 
earth  is  losing.”  Thomas  Berry  has  recently  written  a 
book  published  by  the  Sierra  Club  in  which  he  says 
there  is  a need  to  bring  about  a new  orientation  of 
traditional  religion  — a radical  change  in  our  mode 
of  consciousness  to  identify  fully  with  life  on  earth. 
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Matthew  Fox  in  his  new  book.  The  Coming  of  the 
Cosmic  Christ,  says  that  this  present  devastation  of  the 
earth  is  matricide.  Our  speaker  commented  that  part 
of  the  problem  is  that  we  think  this  is  a “fallen  world” 
and  that  we  are  all  “fallen  people.”  But  there  is 
another  creation  story  in  Genesis  in  which  God  saw 
everything  He  made  and  pronounced  it  “very  good.” 

If  we  understood  this,  we  might  stop  plundering  and 
raping  the  earth  and  start  loving  and  caring  for  her  as 
a trust  from  our  Creator.  Some  mainline  churches  are 
now  having  model  worship  services  to  confess  sins 
against  the  earth  and  the  environment. 

The  second  speaker  at  the  conference  was 
Catherine  Saubel  of  the  Cahuilla  Indian  Nation  who 
manages  the  Malki  Museum  on  the  Morongo  Indian 
Reservation  in  Banning.  She  told  of  their  songs, 
their  respect  for  nature,  their  giving  thanks  every  day 
for  everything  here.  We  were  told  how  the  first 
Spaniards,  and  later  the  Europeans,  exploited  Native 
Americans  — took  away  their  land,  their  language 
and  their  religion.  If  we  are  to  save  the  world  now,  we 
have  to  be  people  all  together.  Colonizers  could  have 
lived  here  peacefully  and  learned  from  Native 
Americans,  but  now  it  may  be  too  late.  Now  Indians 
are  foreigners  in  their  own  country.  They  can’t  even 
gather  acorns  here.  Government  laws  and  rules  are 
strict. 

Friend  Robert  Schutz,  an  economist,  author  and 
editor,  spoke  on  Economics  and  the  Environment. 

He  discussed  a theory  of  Guaranteed  Annual  Income, 
whereby  you  have  two  incomes  if  you  work:  a free  or 
basic  income  which  everyone  gets,  work  or  not,  and  a 
work  income,  which  you  get  if  you  work.  His  idea  is 
that  free  goods  are  equally  distributed,  but  individual 
pay  goes  only  with  work.  According  to  Robert 
Schutz,  such  a policy  will  reduce  population  all  over 
the  world.  It  will  give  “iron-clad  security,  not 
wealth.”  It  will  reduce  the  likelihood  of  war,  allow  for 
more  individual  conscience,  for  land  reform.  Greed, 
unrewarded,  will  subside;  community  and  other  values 
will  attend  the  philosophy  of  enough. 

After  a lively  discussion  of  Schutz’  ideas.  Friend 
Oliver  Ryder  spoke  of  species  extinction.  Ryder  is 
doing  genetic  research  and  other  work  at  the  San 
Diego  Zoo  to  help  prevent  the  extinction  of  many 
different  species.  He  showed  slides  of  the  Arabian 
oryx,  Chevalski’s  horse  from  Mongolia,  and  the 

(Continued  on  page  182) 
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(Unity  with  Nature:  continued  from  page  181) 

California  condor,  among  others.  It  was  breathtaking 
to  see  pictures  of  the  first  California  condor  hatched 
in  captivity  as  it  emerged  from  its  shell.  If  it  had  not 
survived,  it  might  have  meant  the  extinction  of  the 
species. 

Oliver  Ryder  believes  that  “future  generations  will 
be  glad  for  anything  we  save.  The  next  10-15  years  are 
critical.  Two  inches  forward  is  fine.  You  have  to  try.” 
He  mentioned  the  golden  lion  tamarinds,  and  he  said 
we  can  only  put  them  back  in  the  remaining  habitat  if 
people  around  them  care.  He  said,  “We  will  only 
conserve  what  we  love.  We  will  only  love  what  we 
understand.”  He  spoke  at  length  about  the  rhinoceros 
who  are  55-60  million  years  old.  From  fossil  records 
we  know  there  were  275  species.  There  is  now  one 
“family”  with  5 “species,”  all  endangered.  Many  are 
now  isolated  in  pockets  of  very  low  density.  The  only 
way  to  make  them  safe  is  to  sequester  them;  protect 
them.  They  are  very  difficult  to  work  with.  Whether 
the  rhinoceros  persist  or  not  will  depend  on  a decision 
made  by  our  species.  Ryder  urged  us  to  support  the 
Endangered  Species  Act.  We  can  also  become 
involved  in  ecology  at  the  local  level. 


“Clay  and  Words.” 

Many  Friends  have  experienced  M.C.  Richards  as  a 
superb  teacher  at  Pendle  Hill  or  at  Quaker  Center, 
Ben  Lomond,  or  in  one  of  her  many  workshops  given 
since  the  publication  of  her  book.  Centering,  twenty- 
five  years  ago. 

On  Saturday,  September  15,  at  7:30  p.m.  at  Fort 
Mason’s  Cowell  Theater  Pier  Two,  San  Francisco, 

“An  Evening  with  M.C.  Richards  and  Friends”  will 
feature  John  Cage,  Merce  Cunningham,  Matthew 
Fox,  Jose  Hobday  and  Noirin  Ni  Riain. 

For  further  information  and  reservations  write  to: 
Tribute,  Friends  of  Creation  Spirituality,  P.O.  Box 
19216,  Oakland,  CA  94619. 

‘‘Friendly  Temperaments:  Finding  Our  Spiri- 
TUAL  Path  Within  the  Society  of  Friends” 

Teresina  and  Joe  Havens,  will  be  facilitators,  at 
this  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center  Conference,  Sep- 
tember 22-24,  1989.  It  will  be  a weekend  of  explora- 
tion among  the  variety  of  paths  and  temperaments 
within  the  Quaker  movement  and  in  our  psyches. 

Joseph  Havens  is  a psychotherapist  and  a retired 
professor  of  psychology  and  religion.  He  and  Teresina 
were  co-founders  and  directors  of  Temenos,  a retreat 
and  conference  center  in  Western  Massachusetts. 
Teresina  has  been  a lecturer  in  Eastern 


Freeing  the  Imagination:  An  Arts  Festival 
OF  Creativity  and  Spirituality  Honoring 
M,C.  Richards,  author  of  Center- 
INQ  IN  Pottery,  Poetry 
and  the  Person 


September  15  and  16, 
1989  at  Fort  Mason,  San 
Francisco,  workshops  of 
clay  making,  dance, 
dreams,  sacred  journeying, 
poetry/creative  writing, 
painting,  movement  and 
song  and  Native  American 
rituals  will  be  offered  by 
Friends  of  Creation  Spiri- 
tuality. M.C.  Richards 
will  direct  a workshop  on 


Bearded  Wheat  by  Mary  Lou  Qoertzen 
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religions  and  a body  movement  instructor. 

Cost  for  the  weekend  is  $80.00  which  includes  prO' 
gram,  lodging  and  food.  To  apply  write  Program 
Director,  Quaker  Center,  P.O.  Box  686,  Ben  Lomond, 
CA  95005.  Phone  (408)  336-8333. 

Brirish  Friend  Seeks  Accounts  of  Children's 
Psychic  Experiences 

Cassandra  Eason,  a Friend  from  Reading  Meeting 
in  Berkshire,  England,  is  seeking  input  from  American 
Friends  on  their  own  childhood  psychic  experiences 
or  those  of  other  children  within  their  families.  She 
is  publishing  a book  next  year  exploring  the  psychic 
gifts  of  children,  after  experiences  with  one  of  her 
own  sons  prompted  her  interest.  If  you  have  such 
events  to  share,  please  write  Cassandra  at  1 1 Maxwell 
Close,  Woodley,  Reading,  Berkshire,  England  RG5 
4LS.  Her  telephone  number  is  0734-693942.  Prompt 
replies  are  appreciated  since  the  book  must  be 
completed  by  Christmas  1989. 


Psyche  and  Spirit:  Sharing  the 
Inward  Journey 
A Conference  Report 

by  Steve  Smith,  Claremont  Meeting 

Challenging  an  unseasonal  spring  heat  wave,  some 
thirty-eight  seekers  journeyed  into  the  high  desert  of 
Southern  California  to  renew  themselves  and  to 
deepen  their  spiritual  awareness,  at  the  Eighth 
Annual  Southern  California  Friends’  Conference  on 
Religion  and  Psychology,  held  7-9  April  1989.  The 
site:  the  sandy,  oak-covered  knolls  of  Rancho  Del 
Cielo,  some  winding  miles  inland  from  San  Diego. 

For  the  second  time,  our  conference  was  organized 
not  around  a major  presentation  by  a single  speaker, 
but  around  the  personal  stories  of  several  members  of 
our  own  Quaker  community.  Pre- conference 
publicity  set  the  tone:  “Once  again  our  conference 
will  focus  on  life  as  a journey,  and  on  ourselves  as 
travellers  along  life’s  varied  pathways.  What  have  we 
suffered,  what  have  we  learned,  how  have  we  come  to 


terms  with  life’s  pains  and  joys?  Our  presenters  — 
Margot  Pomeroy,  Jim  Brune,  and  Jeanne  Lohmann, 
fellow  journeyers  along  the  way  — will  reflect  on 
their  own  lives  in  depth,  and  will  stir  our  memories  of 
the  significant  turning  points  we  have  experienced. 
Can  we  share  that  depth  with  others,  and  so  come  to 
its  most  profound  meanings?  In  the  group  meetings 
after  the  presentations  we  will  be  invited  to  deepen 
our  self-understanding,  sharpen  our  spiritual  aware- 
ness, and  broaden  our  connections  with  each  other.” 

As  the  heat  slowly  subsided,  as  people  settled  into 
their  spartan  quarters  and  began  to  absorb  the  beauty 
of  the  terrain,  a trusting  community  came  into  being. 
Dean  of  the  conference  Maggie  Shelton  set  people  at 
ease  with  her  clear,  direct  call  to  the  conference.  To 
provide  a graphic  analogue  to  our  inner  search,  Katie 
Selke  started  us  on  scrolls  depicting  significant  aspects 
of  our  lives  — a project  we  were  to  continue  throught 
the  weekend.  Various  small  groups  closed  out  the 
evening. 

In  her  opening  presentation  Saturday  morning, 
Margo  Pomeroy  shared  her  personal  odyssey  of  illness, 
healing  and  faith  as  she  progressed  from  her  Christian 
Science  roots  toward  a home  in  Quakerism.  Her 
sweet,  plain  honesty,  utterly  without  pretense, 
awakened  in  listeners  a closer  awareness  of  their  own 
struggles  with  faith,  trust  and  tragedy.  Thus  embold- 
ened by  her  courage,  participants  returned  to  the 
small  groups  to  explore  the  magic  of  vulnerability,  of 
opening  more  fully  to  one  another  and  the  world. 

This  process  was  dramatically  deepened  through 
the  wrenching  honesty  of  our  next  presenter,  Jeanne 
Lohmann  of  San  Francisco  Meeting.  An  accom- 
plished and  successful  poet,  she  described  her  own  life 
experiences,  and  especially  the  loss  of  her  husband  to 
cancer,  with  relentless  simplicity,  and  taught  thereby 
how  one  might  begin  to  conquer  pain  through  candor. 
Thirsting  for  more  of  her  poetry,  numerous  listeners 
prevailed  upon  her  to  share  more  with  them,  later  in 
the  day. 

Jim  Brune,  former  clerk  of  La  Jolla  Meeting  and 
now  of  Reno,  Nevada,  a scientist  with  strong  spritual 
concerns,  told  of  a religious  childhood  in  a Western 
mining  community.  With  the  illness  and  death  of  his 
mother  at  an  early  age,  he  and  his  younger  brother 
were  brought  up  almost  wholly  by  his  father.  Isolated 
by  geography  and  meager  finances,  adrift  in  an  austere 
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(Psyche  & Spirit:  continued  from  page  183) 
landscape  and  forced  to  draw  upon  his  own  resources, 
Jim  turned  inward  to  develop  a rich  life  of  intellectual 
questing  and  spiritual  exploration.  His  journey  led 
him  to  a commitment  to  nonviolence,  to  a lasting 
interest  in  Eastern  philosophy  and  mysticism,  and  to 
Quakerism. 

Saturday  evening  turned  lighthearted,  as  we 
proved  in  a playful  interactive  game  that  a Quaker 
conference  can  be  silly  and  fun  as  well  as  serious. 

After,  some  gathered  with  Jeanne  Lohmann  to  hear 
more  of  her  poetry;  some  danced;  and  others  retired 
early  in  the  quiet  of  the  desert  night. 

Sunday  morning  featured  a graceful  movement  and 
meditation  exercise  facilitated  by  Stephanie  Flaniken, 
culminating  in  a gathered  Meeting  of  power  and 
depth.  The  promise  of  the  pre-conference  publicity 
was  realized,  as  one  after  another  spoke  of  lives 
opened  up  by  risk-taking  and  profound  sharing. 
Beneath  convention  and  artifice,  we  came  to  know 
one  another,  if  only  for  a brief  time,  in  the  joy  of 
spiritual  discovery,  where  separateness  melts  away  and 
multiplicity  converges  upon  Oneness. 

Memorials 

Katharine  Whiteside  Taylor 

San  Francisco  Meeting’s  loved  member,  Katharine 
Whiteside  Taylor,  died  of  cancer  on  February  23, 

1989  in  her  San  Francisco  home.  We  rejoice  in  the 
gifts  of  her  long  life  and  give  thanks  for  her  ministry 
among  us. 

Katharine  was  born  December  24,  1897  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  Her  parents  were  Adelaide 
Schroeder  and  Harry  Whiteside.  When  she  was 
young  she  chose  and  was  confirmed  in  the  Episcopal 
Church.  She  was  married  in  1920  to  Paul  Schuster 
Taylor,  an  economist  who  taught  at  the  University  of 
California  in  Berkeley.  Their  three  children,  Ross 
Whiteside  Taylor,  who  died  in  1964,  Katharine 
Taylor  Loesch,  and  Margot  Taylor  Fanger  were  all 
born  in  that  city.  Seven  grandchildren  also  survive. 

While  living  in  Berkeley,  Katharine  read  about  the 
Quakers  who  were  feeding  Germans  after  the  War. 
This  seemed  to  her  to  be  a true  following  of  Christ’s 
teaching  of  “Love  your  enemies,”  and  in  1925  she 
joined  the  Walnut  Street  Meeting  of  the  Religious 


Society  of  Friends.  Thereafter,  wherever  she  lived, 
Katharine  participated  actively  in  Quaker  worship 
and  concerns.  Her  membership  in  Homewood 
Friends  Meeting,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  was  transferred 
to  the  care  of  San  Francisco  Monthly  Meeting  on 
December  12,  1966. 

In  1927  Katharine  organized  and  directed  the 
Childrens’  Community,  California’s  first  cooperative 
nursery  school,  and  the  beginning  of  the  movement. 

In  1960  she  founded  Parent  Cooperative  Nursery 
Schools  International,  and  the  center  in  Montreal, 
Canada  is  named  in  her  honor. 

After  her  marriage  was  dissolved  in  1935,  she 
obtained  her  doctor’s  degree  at  Columbia  University, 
and  held  positions  in  Child  Development  and  Parent 
Education  in  Madison,  Wisconsin;  Denver,  Colorado; 
Syracuse,  New  York;  Seattle,  Washington;  Long 
Beach,  California  and  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

During  the  second  World  War  when  Katharine 
belonged  to  University  Meeting  in  Seattle,  she  was 
particularly  concerned  with  the  conscientious 
objectors  who  were  working  in  Civilian  Public 
Service.  Her  home  often  served  as  a hostel  for  these 
men,  sometimes  as  many  as  ten  staying  with  her  on 
weekends.  Katharine’s  daughter  Margot  recalls  their 
attic  where  the  C.O.’s  slept  as  “CPS  Heaven.”  For 
four  years  Katharine's  vacations  were  spent  visiting 
CPS  camps  across  the  United  States,  as  a speaker, 
counselor  and  emissary  from  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee.  She  visited  58  units  in  those  four 
years,  and  also  helped  to  promote  AFSC  World 
Affairs  conferences  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

In  Long  Beach,  Katharine  organized  the  Southern 
California  chapter  of  the  United  World  Federalists. 
She  believed  that  efforts  toward  world  government 
would  help  bring  world  peace.  Because  her  pacifism 
was  considered  too  radical,  she  was  not  reappointed  to 
her  job.  At  this  time  she  attended  Orange  Grove 
Meeting  in  Pasadena,  where  her  younger  daughter  was 
married  in  1950. 

Later  she  was  invited  to  work  as  an  administrator 
in  Child  Psychology  for  the  Baltimore  public  schools. 
While  there,  she  also  helped  in  Norman  Cousins’ 
program  which  brought  to  our  country  Polish  women 
who  were  suffering  from  the  results  of  operations 
performed  on  them  by  the  Nazis.  Two  of  the  girls 
lived  in  her  home,  and  she  helped  them  become  part 
of  the  city’s  Polish  community. 

Leaving  Baltimore,  Katharine  spent  one  year  in 
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Zurich,  Switzerland  and  another  as  Fulbright  lecturer 
at  New  Zealand  universities.  After  coming  to  San 
Francisco,  she  taught  courses  on  the  psychology  of 
Carl  Jung  for  the  University  of  California’s  Extension 
program,  continued  her  private  practice  as  a psycho' 
therapist,  and  offered  seminars  in  her  home. 

Her  commitment  was  to  wholeness  in  both  the 
inner  and  outer  worlds,  and  her  multi-faceted 
vocation  as  Jungian  therapist,  family  and  marriage 
counselor,  writer  and  educator  was  devoted  to  that 
single  end.  Katharine  loved  music  and  dance,  poetry 
and  the  arts,  which  she  experienced  as  celebrations, 
openings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  our  lives. 

She  served  on  the  Board  of  Ben  Lomond  Quaker 
Center,  and  the  workshops  which  she  led  there  for 
many  years  were  well-attended  and  life-affirming 
gatherings.  She  was  a Regional  Associate  for  the 
Friends  Conference  on  Religion  and  Psychology,  and 
a guiding  spirit  in  the  founding  of  the  West  Coast 
Quaker  Conference. 

Her  two  visits  with  Martin  Buber  were  among  the 
riches  of  her  life,  renewing  and  grounding  her  faith  in 
the  mystery  of  relationship  — God’s  to  us  and  ours  to 
one  another.  After  her  death  Friends  spoke  of  the 
strengthening  and  “upbeat”  quality  of  her  ministry  in 
our  meetings  for  worship,  the  way  her  words  rose  out 
of  her  heart  and  her  life  experience,  as  well  as  from 
her  reading  and  learning. 

As  we  remember  her,  we  are  reminded  anew  of  the 
truth  in  William  Penn’s  words:  “The  humble,  meek 
merciful,  just,  pious  and  devout  souls  are  everywhere 
of  one  religion;  and  when  death  has  taken  off  the 
mask,  they  will  know  one  another.” 

We  give  thanks  to  God  for  the  devoted  life  of 
Katharine  Whiteside  Taylor,  our  Friend. 

[A  Memorial  Meeting  was  held  on  March  1 8,  1 989,  at 
Friends  Center,  San  Francisco.] 


Honored  Friend 

Richard  Sanders  of  Grass  Valley  Meeting,  who 
teaches  English  and  Religion  at  John  Woolman 
School,  has  been  named  for  an  honor  by  St  John’s 
College  Graduate  Institute  in  Annapolis,  MD,  where 
he  recently  earned  his  Master's  Degree.  His  essay  on 
Dante’s  Divine  Comedy,  which  considers  the  nature  of 
pity  in  the  “Inferno”  and  “Paradiso,”  was  awarded  the 
“Graduate  Institute  1988-89  Distinguished  Precepto- 
rial Essay”  prize. 


Arrangements  for  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting,  1989 

by  Walter  Jones,  Arrangements  Clerk 
I am  writing  in  the  hope  of  giving  you  useful  infor- 
mation about  the  arrangements  for  PYM  this  year  and 
to  request  your  cooperation  in  easing  the  burden  on 
officers,  committee  clerks,  coordinators,  secretariat, 
etc.  Please  read  and  pass  on  this  information  to 
others  who  plan  to  attend  PYM  this  year. 

WHERE:  La  Verne  University,  La  Verne,  Califor- 
nia (adjacent  to  Claremont,  California) 

\\nEN:  August  7 to  12,  1989.  Committees  as 
notified  will  meet  on  Sunday,  August  6,  1989. 

Persons  with  setup  responsibilities  may  arrive  on 
Saturday,  August  5,  1989.  All  others  should  avoid 
early  arrival. 

PEOPLE  TO  CONTACT: 

Marilee  Eusebio,  Davis  Meeting:  Assistant 
Clerk,  PYM.  1702  Baywood  Lane,  Davis,  CA  95616. 
(916)  756-6881.  Questions  regarding  the  schedule. 

All  requests  for  interest  groups,  sharing  groups,  etc. 

Joseph  Magruder,  Sacramento  Meeting:  Coregis- 
trar. 5819  Twelfth  Avenue,  Sacramento,  CA  95820. 
(916)  455-0556.  Applications  are  to  be  sent  here. 

Margaret  Mossman,  Berkeley  Meeting:  Coregis- 
trar. 1607- A Grant  Street,  Berkeley,  CA  94703. 

All  questions  regarding  dorm  rooms,  camping,  meal 
costs  and  availability. 

Freeman  Bovard,  Claremont  Meeting:  Local 
transport.  670  South  College,  Claremont,  CA 
91711.  (714)  626-8857.  Requests  for  pickup  from 
airport,  train  depot  or  bus  depot. 

George  Rudenko,  San  Fernando  Valley  Meeting: 
Equipment  Coordinator.  13890  Sayre,  Sylmar,  CA 
91342.  (818)  367-3273.  Requests  to  have  special 
equipment  available.  Checkout  of  AV  equipment 
and  accessories  at  PYM. 

Susanna  Matthay,  Grass  Valley  Meeting:  Assis- 
tant Arrangements  Clerk.  10204  Mills  Road,  Grass 
Valley,  CA  95945.  (916)  273-1611.  All  requests  for 
room  assignments  for  Committees,  interest  groups, 
sharing  groups,  and  other  small  group  meetings.  All 
general  questions  about  arrangements  for  PYM. 

Walter  Jones,  San  Diego  Meeting:  Arrangements 
Clerk.  8545  Renown  Drive,  San  Diego,  CA  92119. 
(619)  469-7627.  All  requests  for  display  space.  All 
general  questions  about  arrangements  for  PYM. 

Susanne  Schmitt,  Santa  Barbara  Meeting:  Coor- 
/ dinator  of  Crafts  Displays  and  Sales.  5115  Evalita 
^ Lane,  Santa  Barbara,  CA  93111.  (805)  96A2970.  All 

(Continued  on  page  186) 
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requests  for  putting  on  display  and  selling  of  crafts, 
produce,  etc. 

Michael  Matthay,  Mendocino  Worship  Group: 
Camping  Coordinator.  Will  be  asking  all  campers  to 
cooperate  by  observing  rules,  registering,  and  giving 
location  in  camping  area. 

Linda  Koenig,  Chico  Meeting:  Children’s 
Program  Coordinator.  1940  West  Sacramento, 
Chico,  CA  95926.  (916)  345-3132.  All  questions 
regarding  the  Children’s  Program.  VOLUNTEERS 
NEEDED! 

Not  Yet  Named,  Secretariat  Coordinator. 

All  questions  regarding  preparation  and  reproduction 
ofdocuments  for  PYM  1989.  VOLUNTEERS 
NEEDED! 

Margaret  Mints  and  Bea  Miller,  Orange  Grove 
Meeting:  Communications  Center  Coordinators. 

At  PYM:  receive  and  transmit  telephone  messages, 
locate  persons,  answer  questions  about  schedules  and 
locations.  Coordinators  arrange  staffing  of  the  center. 
VOLUNTEERS  NEEDED! 

SPACE  LD/llTATlONS: 

Please  do  not  assume  that  if  you  have  had  room 
or  display  space  or  a special  group  in  the  past  that  you 
will  automatically  be  included  this  year.  Clerks  and 
coordinators  are  fallible  and  need  reminders  in 
writing  of  who  you  are,  what  your  needs  are,  and  why. 
Space  will  certainly  be  more  limited  this  year  and 
priority  decisions  may  have  to  be  made.  Those  who 
have  given  advance  notice  in  writing  will  naturally 
have  first  priority. 

It  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  considerably  less 
space  and  equipment  at  La  Verne  than  at  Chico  last 
year.  It  is  requested  that  you  be  prepared  to  share 
meeting  and  program  rooms  more  than  in  the  past. 
Limit  displays  to  cardtable  size  and  bring  your  own 
table,  if  at  all  possible. 

INDIVIDUAL  RESPONSIBILITIES: 

Those  involved  with  arrangements  this  year  are 
particularly  concerned  that  attenders,  displayers, 
committee  clerks,  small  groups,  etc.  recognize  and 
accept  their  share  of  the  responsibility  for  insuring  a 
pleasant  and  troublefree  yearly  meeting.  Some  items 
that  have  been  troublesome  in  the  past: 

❖ Removal  of  kitchenware  and  tableware  from  the 
dining  area  without  explicit  knowledge  and  consent 
of  the  dining  service  manager  is  quite  simply  stealing. 
PYM  is  held  responsibile  for  all  costs  of  replacing 
missing  utensils. 


❖ Using  dorm  rooms  or  camping  without  registering 
is  quite  simply  illegal  trespass,  PYM  is  held  respon- 
sible for  reimbursing  the  host  for  all  such  trespasses. 

❖ Removal  of  towels,  bedding,  furnishings,  etc. 
from  dorm  rooms  is  quite  simply  stealing,  PYM  is 
held  responsible  for  all  costs  of  replacing  missing 
items. 

❖ If  you  put  up  displays  or  place  crafts  for  sale  or 
provide  work  areas  for  small  crafts  or  activities,  please 
take  responsibility  on  an  hour  to  hour  basis  for 
maintaining  the  orderliness  and  security  of  your 
display,  and  for  dismantling  and  cleaning  up  your 
display  area  at  the  end  of  PYM. 

❖ If  your  activity  results  in  displacing  chairs,  tables, 
etc.,  from  an  arranged  meeting  room,  please  restore 
the  room,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  condition  in 
which  you  found  it. 

❖ A certain  amount  of  breakage  at  such  a large 
gathering  is  inevitable.  Try  to  exercise  reasonable 
caution  in  your  activities.  If  breakage  does  occur 
PYM  has  budgeted  for  this  eventuality.  We  do  need 
to  know  as  soon  as  possible. 

❖ Campers  should  take  responsibility  for  food 
placed  in  the  refrigerators.  All  food  should  be 
removed  before  you  leave  PYM.  If  you  wish  to  give 
the  food  to  some  other  person  make  sure  that  person 
is  identified  and  clearly  accepts  responsibility  for  the 
food. 

❖ Please  do  not  use  space,  whether  display  space  or 
meeting  rooms,  without  clearing  it  first  with  the 
proper  coordinator. 

ON  A POSITIVE  NOTE:  PYM  is  a beautiful 
experience  for  all  of  us.  Those  people  who  have 
accepted  responsibility  really  do  want  to  help  you  get 
the  most  from  the  experience.  Ask!  Help!  Cooper- 
ate! And  when  you  meet  with  arrangements'  persons, 
give  them  a hug. 

❖❖❖❖❖❖❖ 

(Editorial:  continued  from  page  1 74) 

became  his  friends  and  supporters  in  their  mutual  path 

of  nonviolence. 

Exiled  from  his  homeland  because  of  his  outspoken 
opposition  to  the  war,  Thich  Nhat  Hanh  found 
himself  blocked  by  other  governments,  as  well,  when 
he  attempted  to  aid  boat  people  in  Southeast 
Asianports  in  the  postwar  era.  No  way  was  open  to 
him  but  to  begin  an  extended  period  of  retreat  and 
meditation,  writing  and  gardening  in  his  hermitage  in 
France.  There  he  received  visitors  and  wrote  many 
books:  Lotus  in  a Sea  of  Fire,  books  of  poetry  and 
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appeals  to  end  the  war.  Later  he  authored  The  Miracle 
of  Mindfulness! , A Guide  to  Walking  Meditation  and 
Being  Peace,  the  lectures  which  he  gave  in  1985  for 
American  peace  activists  and  students  of  meditation. 

In  this  issue  Gene  Knudsen-Hoffman  writes  of 
another  Thich  Nhat  Hanh  retreat  in  April  of  this  year 
in  Santa  Barbara  for  an  unusual  constellation  of 
retreatants  — Vietnam  veterans,  Vietnamese 
refugees,  peace  activists  and  mental  health  practitio' 
nets.  As  I read  Gene  Hoffman’s  descriptions  of  the 
lingering  effects  of  the  Vietnamese  War  on  those  who 
fought  it  both  in  Vietnam  and  here  at  home,  and  its 
pervasive  destruction  (in  different  forms)  of  both 
societies,  I could  only  give  thanks  to  God  that  we  are 
now  being  led  more  consciously  toward  the  healing  of 
these  psychic/spiritual  wounds.  Forgiveness,  that 
elusive  reality,  is  the  bedrock  of  action  for  both 
Buddhists  and  Christians,  and  nonbelievers,  as  well, 
in  seeking  healing. 

I joined  a group  of  Northern  California  Friends, 
members  of  the  Resource  Center  for  Nonviolence, 
and  other  peace-minded  persons  from  various  religious 
and  nonreligious  backgrounds,  to  experience  our  own 
retreat  at  Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  with  Thich 
Nhat  Hanh  immediately  following  his  Santa  Barbara 
meeting.  Learning  meditational  breathing  techniques 
and  walking  meditation,  slowing  our  lives  as  peace- 
makers, opening  new  spaces  where  insights  might 
arise  — all  were  supported  by  the  joyful  and  spontane- 
ous presence  of  Thich  Nhat  Hanh  who  spoke 
authentically  of  transforming  suffering  out  of  his  own 
experience. 

To  practice  breathing  in  a simple  focused  way  and 
to  walk  slowly  and  mindfully  in  conscious  rhythm 
with  one’s  own  breath  does  not  require  that  one 
become  a Buddhist.  I find  the  breathing  practice  a 
way  into  silent  worship  which  is  calming  and 
centering.  And  walking  meditation  enables  me  to 
meet  the  stresses  of  my  life  with  increased  ease  and 
clarity. 

Margaret  Yarrow  in  her  report  of  a national 
Consultation  on  Testimonies,  Queries  and  Advices 
points  to  a Quaker  way  of  transformation  and  to 
current  questions  regarding  the  use  and  implementa- 
tion of  the  Queries. 

Friends  Bulletin  invites  Forum  responses  to  these 
issues  from  the  experiences  of  readers.  What  personal 


tools  of  transformation  have  been  effective  in  our 
lives  as  Friends?  How  do  we  use  our  Queries  and 
Advices  as  aids  to  personal  transformation? 

Shirley  Ruth 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


NEED  A DESKTOP  PUBLISHER  ? 

The  Friends  Bulletin  desktop  publisher  is  available 
to  typeset  your  pamphlet,  newsletter,  manuscript, 
etc.  IBM  to  Mac  capability,  graphics  and  OCR 
scanner,  modem  and  fax  capability.  We’ll  work 
with  you  and  your  budget!  Give  us  a call  at  (512) 
244-31 87  or  drop  us  a line  at  1 803  Prairie  Star  Ln., 
Round  Rock,  TX  78664. 


PLANNING  AND  ARCHITECTURAL  SERVICES 

TOWN  PLANNING 
SITE  ANALYSIS 
ENERGY  EFFICIENT  DESIGN 
NON-TOXIC  BUILDING  MATERIALS 

ARCHITECT  PAUL  HARRIS 

P.O.  BOX  5243  SANTA  ROSA  CA  95402  (707)  546  0432 


HOST  SEARCH  FOR  FRIENDS  CENTER,  SAN 
FRANCISCO 

San  Francisco  Meeting  is  seeking  a Friendly 
couple  for  the  position  of  Host,  in  exchange  for  a 
rent-free  apartment  in  the  meetinghouse.  If  inter- 
ested, write  San  Francisco  Host  Search  Commit- 
tee, c/o  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  21 60  Lake  St., 
San  Francisco,  CA  94121. 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITY 

Kitchen  Manager/Cook  for  John  Woolman  School 
beginning  in  August  1989.  Experience  in  large 
group  cooking  required.  Send  resume  to  John 
Woolman  Sr  jool,  1285  Jones  Bar  Road,  Nevada 
City,  CA  95959. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  NAYLER  SONNETS: 

Kenneth  Boulding  has  published  a little  volume 
entitled  Sonnets  on  Courtship,  Marriage,  and  Fam- 
ily (pan\ph\eX,  32pp.,  69  sonnets).  Send  $3.50  (in- 
cluding $1.00  for  postage/handling^)  to:  Peaceable 
Kingdom  Press,  P.O.  6ox  5337,  Bloomington,  IN 
47407-5337. 
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Documents  in  Advance  of  PYM 

Minute  on  World  Law  and  the  Support  of 
THE  United  Nations 
Adopted  21  May  1989 
AT  Ben  Lomond,  California  by  College 
Park  Quarterly  Meeting 

( To  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  and  to  all  Monthly 
Meetings  for  study  with  recommendations  for  full 
support  and  action..) 

❖ We  support  and  approve  and  will  work  toward 
world  peace  through  world  law  under  the  World 
Court. 

❖ We  support  the  United  Nations  and  its  evolution 
toward  a system  of  enforceable  world  law. 

❖ Friends  have  representatives  to  the  Quaker 
United  Nations  Organization  and  we  recommend 
budget  support  for  QUNO. 

❖ We  recommend  support  for  local  chapters  of  the 
United  Nations  Association. 

❖ We  favor  having  the  United  States  of  America 
rejoin  the  United  Nations  by  bringing  our  dues 
payments  up  to  date,  in  a lump  sum,  and  keeping 
them  there,  with  no  strings  or  restrictions  attached. 

❖ We  favor  an  immediate,  negotiated  test'ban 
agreement,  with  on'site  seismic  surveillance  as  well  as 
satellite  monitoring  against  violations. 

❖ We  recommend  that  the  United  States  join  the 
World  Court,  and  submit  international  disputes  in 
which  we  are  involved  to  the  Court’s  jurisdiction. 

❖ We  endorse  the  binding  triad  as  a means  whereby 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  can  be  made  a 
law-making  body  without  sacrificing  the  interests  of 
the  powerful  nations. 

❖ We  endorse  the  California  initiative  of  Senator 
Mike  Gravel,  which  calls  for  a constitutional 
convention  for  world  government. 

❖ We  ask  Congress  to  enact  a resolution  that  will 
call  for  an  additional  World  Court  to  be  set  up  to  try 
the  cases  of  international  terrorists,  which  will  have 
jurisdiction  over  individuals  and  conspiracies,  not 
nations,  which  are  under  the  purview  of  the  present 
World  Court. 

❖ We  support  the  convention  to  renegotiate  the 
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test' ban  treaty  which  will  be  held  m the  Fall  of  1989, 
and  which  looks  toward  the  abolition  of  underground 
testing. 


